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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 





AT HOME. 
TO OUR READERS AND FRIENDS. 


WE take this earliest opportunity to 
wish you all a merry Christmas and a 
happy and prosperous New Year ! 


—_—: 0: 


_ A veritable flood of concerts, recitals, 
(violin, piano, vocal and violoncello) has 
been going on all over London during the 
last few weeks, and hardly a week went 
by without bringing forward some event 
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of importance or interest to the musical 
world. 
—_—so.-— 

A violoncello recital was given on 
Friday evening, November 17th, at the 
AZolian Hall, by Miss May Fussell. The 
new comer proved a player of consider- 
able merit, possessing a fine tone and Zech- 
nique. Beethoven’s Sonata in G minor, 
Op. 5, No. 2, was well rendered by Miss 
Fussell and Mr. Henry Bird (piano), and 
the former was moreover heard in pieces 
by Saint-Saéns, Popper, R. Strauss, Por- 
pora, and othets, in all of which the solo- 
ist gave proof of an excellent “method.” 


—— :0:—— 


The Joachim Quartet paid one of their 
periodical visits to London last month, 
and in the course of their five concerts at 
the Bechstein Hall played the whole of 
Beethoven's sixteen string quartets. His 
playing must enthral us by the unique 
authority of his profound knowledge, by 
the thought that is poised on every phrase, 
and by his dignified nobility of sentiment. 
In Professors Halir, Wirth and Hausmann 
he has associates of very intimate sym- 
pathy, and the beauty of their ensemble 
gets as near perfection as_ imperfect 
humanity can ask. There has been a sur-_ 
prisingly large attendance at all the con- 
certs, overflowing the accommodation of 
the Bechstein Hall. 























Miss Maud MacCarthy was to Sais 
played at the concert given in the 
Musikalischen Gesellschaft, Cologne, on 
December oth, under the conductorship of 
Herr Fritz Steinbach. 

— :0:—— 

The second Sunderland-Thistleton con- 
cert at Broadwood’s on Tuesday night, 
November 21st, was devoted to Purcell, 
the day being the two hundred and tenth 
anniversary of his death. The programme 
opened with a performance of two Sonatas 
in three parts, for two violins, ’cello and 
piano (Nos. 1 and 6). In these the con- 
cert-givers were assisted by Mr. Edward 
Underhill and Mr. Ivor James. They 
were played with that care and attention 
to detail so eminently a feature of the 
performances of this “ensemble; and the 
Sonata for violin and piano, which fol- 
lowed, was crisply and well played for 
the most part. Even in these days one 
cannot fail to be struck by the charm and 
originality of Purcell’s melody, whilst 
the harmony is extraordinarily bold and 
fine throughout. Next were Sonatas in 
four parts for two violins, ’cello and piano 
(Nos. 2, 7 and g). The last has always 
been well known, and has come down to 
posterity under the cognomen of “The 
Golden.” The concert concluded with a 
Sonata for trumpet, string quartet and 
piano. Mr. Walter Morrow took the part 
of the wind instrument, whilst Mr. Hugh 
Wyand played the vicla. The Sonata 
was discovered by Mr. Barclay Squire, and 
is in every respect a fine and original 
work. 

Miss Neill Fraser presented a long list 
of songs to the patrons of her concert on 
Friday evening, December Ist. The re- 
cital-giver has a fine mezzo-soprano of 
considerable power, proving of particu- 
larly good quality in the lower register. 
The programme included songs by Meyer- 
beer, Frances, Inez Evans ~and others, 
several of which were encored. 

= 20 > 

Herr Alexander von Herder’s second 
“Poem Recital” was held at the Aolian 
Hall on the afternoon of November 27. 
The dramatic poem of Herr von Herder, 
“Pope Celestine V.,” was recited by Miss 
Rose Yule, also a sonnet entitled “The 
Solitary Column of Karnack,” set to music 
by W. Y. Hurlstone and two other pieces. 
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V iolin siden were played by Miss Pattie 
Upton, who with Mr. Herbert Hickox in- 
troduced a duet of Rheinberger for violin - 
and organ. 

“The Gems,” a vocal party of three 
gentlemen and two ladies, gave a concert 
on Wednesday evening, November 15th, 
under the direction of N. Vert. They 
commanded an overflowing audience, and 
sang a list of popular pieces with signal 
success. Among these may be named “A 
Painted Butterfly,” “A Gipsy Maiden |” 
and “The Tramps.” 


oo 0 fo 


Rumour has it that the Queen’s Hall 
will shortly be handed over to the Wor- 
shipful Company of Housebreakers, and 
as it was the case with St. James’s Hall, I 
presume to make room for another ham 
and beef shop! This report is most em- 
phatically contradicted by Messrs. Chap- 
pell and Co., and I give it with all due 
reserve for what it is worth. 


oe $9 io 


Whatever the effect must have been 
upon the somewhat limited audience that 
came to listen to the programme offered 
them by Mr. Horatio Connell on Monday 
afternoon, December 4th, at the Bechstein 
Hall, upon me the effect was a decidedly 
digmal one, for it awakened in me all the 
miserable moments of my life. In his 
selections Mr. Connell must evidently 


‘ have been in his most melancholy mood 


and the misery of effect was still further 
heightened by the artist having selected 
a number of German /ieder, which, how- 
ever beautiful, must have been difficult to 
understand to an ordinary English audi- 
ence, just as much as an English song 
would probably not be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by an audience consisting of French 
or German people. Mr. Connell is an ex- 
cellent singer, no doubt, and he possesses 
many good qualities to make his style 
agreeable, yet, in his future selections, | 
advise him to be a little more cheerfully 
inclined, and above all, not to forget that 
there are also English songs worthy his 
attention and his undoubted talent. 


—s:0:— 


Three new violinists made their appear- 
ance on Tuesday and Wednesday, De- 
cember the 6th and 7th: the first, Miss 
Marjory Sherwyn, was heard in Queen’s 
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Hall and is an American pupil of Sevcik. 
I did not hear her, because I was not asked 
to, but a musical friend tells me that she 
possesses the usual technique of a Sevcik 
pupil without any great individuality. 
The second was Mr. Rohan Clensy, who 
was heard at the AZolian Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon, said to possess a consider- 
able technique and a musical tempera- 
ment; his re-appearance is looked to with 
interest. The third violinist was Herr 
Adolf Rebner, whom I did hear; he gave 
his first concert at the Bechstein Hall on 
Tuesday evening, December 8th, before a 
fairly numerous audience, who gradually 
grew enthusiastic towards the end of the 
recital, when they encored the undoubtedly 
talented artist with no :nconsiderable 
amount of warmth and almost enthusiasm. 
Mr. Rebner came to us without any great 
flourish of trumpets and it gives me all 
the more pleasure to be ‘able to say that 
his success was a very pronounced one. 
To a smooth and even technique may be 
added a good intonation and great musi- 
cal intelligence, which qualifications mani- 
fested themselves in a faultless interpre- 
tation of Brahms’ Sonata in D minor (as- 
sisted at the piano by Mr. Percy Grainger) 
and the first movement from Dr. Joachim’s 
Hungarian Concerto. The rest of the 
programme was made up of the following 
items : 

Soli—Pianoforte (a) Romance, F sharp 
(Schumann) ; (b) Study in A flat, No. 27 ; 
(c) Octave Study, Op. 25, No. 10 (Chopin). 
Mr. Percy Grainger (encored). 

Soli—Violin, Sarabande, Double, Bour- 
rée, F minor (Bach). Herr Adolf Rebner. 

Soli—Violin (a) Adagio, E major 
(Mozart); (6) Bohemian Dance (Smetana- 
Ondricek). Herr Adolf Rebner (encored). 

Mr. Rebner was heard in a second re- 
cital, Tuesday afternoon, December 12th, 
when he was heard to further advantage 
in the following programme : 

Sonata, for violin and pianoforte, Op. 
18 (Richard Strauss). Herr Adolf Rebner 
and Mr. Percy Grainger. 

Cencerto in D minor, for violin, Op. 22 
(Wieniawski). Herr Adolf Rebner. 

Soli—Pianoforte (a) Andante (Scar- 
latti); (6) Prelude and Fugue in D 
(Bach-Busoni). Mr. Percy Grainger. 

Solo—Violin, Chaconne (Bach). Herr 
Adolf Rebner. 

Soli—Violin (a) Romance in G major 








(Beethoven); (4) Passacaglia (Handel- 
Thomson). Herr Adolf Rebner. 

Mr. S. Liddle was the accompanist on 

both occasions, B.: ®. 
:0°-—— 

The Misses Eugénie and Virginia Sas- 
sard gave a very enjoyable vocal recital 
at AZolian Hall on November 14th. Their 
voices blended admirably in the numerous 
duets and they sang with much charm and 
verve. Miss Eugénie Sassard who pos- 
sesses a pleasing contralto voice is too 
much given to vibrato but her singing is 
otherwise artistic and she gained an 
encore for “Il cupascule” of Massenet. 
Miss Virginia Sassard’s bright soprano 
voice was heard to advantage in songs by 
Brahms, Pfitzner, Chaminade, etc, and 
was particularly successful with “Chanson 
Provencale” of Dell’ Acqua. In duet the 
sisters are quite unusually charming and 
the bright French selections suit them 
best. They have a varied and agreeable 
repertoire and show excellent training, 
careful study and artistic temperament. 


— :0i-—— 

Bechstein Hall was fairly well filled 
when Mr. Paul Grainger gave his piano- 
forte recital on Wednesday, 15th 
November. The young pianist has con- 
siderable mastery over his instrument. 
His performance may be described as 
brilliant but hardly as sympathetic. His 
technique, however, is good. He was 
most successful in two Norwegian folk- 
songs of Grieg which he played expres- 
sively and two Irish dances (Stanford- 
Grainger) which were given for the first 
time and were well liked. New pieces 
also were “Pagodes” (Claude Debussy) 
and “Lotus Land” (Cyril Scott), both of 
which were well, but coldly played. The 
planissimo passages were simply pianis- 
simo, very pure but without expression. 
“Tolamy” and “Oriental Fantasia” 
(Balakirev) also was. brilliant and cold. 
Mr. Grainger was also heard in selections 
from Brahms, Beethoven, Scarlatti and 
Bach-Busoni, in all of which he acquitted 
himself creditably but without great dis- 
tinction. His playing is accurate and in- 
tellectual but lacks emotional force. 

A successful début was made by Miss 
Elsa Wagner at Bechstein Hall on 
November 17th. This young , violinist 
shows a promising talent which speaks 
well for the future. Her execution is 
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good and she produces a full tone. Ina | 


Sonata by Grieg (G major) she was as- 
sisted by Madame Hanka Schjelderup, 
and both artists gave a spirited rendering 
of this well-known work. A Concerto in 
D minor of Tartini pleased the numerous 
audience greatly, the first movement 
(Allegro) calling for special praise, her 
double stopping in the cadenza being 
played in a thoroughly masterly manner. 
A Romance of Joachim was given a 
thoughtful rendering and a Ballet-Suite 
of Geshard Schjelderup, played for the 
first time in England, was of considerable 
charm and merit. It was played with 
muted strings throughout and consisted 
of (a) “Dance of the Elves,” a bright, 
quick movement, (4) “Dance of the Elf 
Queen,” (in the minor key) and (c) 
“Dance of the Snowdrop,” which reverts 
to the lively tempo of the first movement. 
The last number on the programme was 
the well-known “Faust” Fantasia of 
Wieniawski, which was played with great 
brilliancy, and gained an_ encore. 
Madame Schjelderup played selections 
from Liszt, Schumann and Chopin in an 
artistic and very agreeable manner. Miss 
Wagner should have a future before her, 
but she will do well to cultivate a greater 
repose and delicacy and to avoid hurry- 
ing the /em/pz. 
—:0°—— 

Miss Edith Brown gave a pianoforte re- 
cital at Bechstein Hall on November 22nd. 
She was heard to greater advantage in a 
Fantasia in C minor by Mozart which was 
played with intelligence, delicacy and 
feeling, and in a Rhapsodie ‘E minor) 
and Intermezzo of Brahms, both of which 
were well interpreted. A Sarabande and 
Passacaille of Handel also had merits 
and “Sonette de Petrarca” and Rhapsodie 
No. 3 of Liszt were brilliantly played, 
es the latter. Miss Brown has a 

rilliant tehcnique and much intelligence, 

but is inclined to be a little cold. Her 
rendering of Schumann's “Carnaval,” 
though brilliant and descriptive, lacked 
true sentiment. At times too, her touch 
was inclined to be hard instead of merely 
crisp and her shake was heavy. 


Another pianoforte recital was given on 
Nov. 23rd at AZolian Hall by Miss Kath- 
erine Goodson. This artist has the gift of 
both intelligent and sympathetic interpre- 
tation. Her whole programme was listened 


- waltzes completed the programme. 





to with the greatest interest and pleasure by 
a large and distinguished audience. The 
opening number was Schumann's “ Kinder- 
scenen” and at once the pianist broke into 
a well warmed and living interpretation 
of the picturesque themes. There was no 
waiting till the artist had got into the 
swing. From the first notes, she had a 
grip of the sentiment. Two novelties of 
Schumann were equally well rendered. 
Beethoven’s “Les Adieux” was given a 
pleasing rendering but was not quite so 
well interpreted as Schumann. A scherzo 
of Chopin, a study in A flat and three 
These 
latter were admirably rendered, particu- 
larly the Study and Waltz in G flat and A 
flat which were played with a delicate 
brilliancy that was wholly delightful. In 
the earlier part of the programme I had 
been inclined to believe that Miss Good- 
son’s powers of interpretation were some- 
what beyond her powers of execution. 
She was inclined, if anything, to drag the 
tempi, but in Chopin, her execution was 
admirably fluent and her genuine ap- 
preciation of the delicate espieglerie of 
Chopin’s waltzes was fully apparent. One 
mannerism she would do well to correct, 
that of nodding her head at every fortis- 
simo chord, but for the rest, | have seldom 
seen a real fine performance by a woman 
artist given with less apparent effort and 
with so much charm of manner. 
— :0°—— 

At Mr. Buhlig’s third recital on Tues- 
day, November 28th, the programme con- 
sisted of “Andante con Variazione” of 
Haydn, rendered with great delicacy and 
perception; Sonata in B flat major by 
Schubert, of which the first movement 
(Molto moderato) and the third (Scherzo) 
were the most living; Prelude, Choral and 
Fugue of César Franck, played with great 
emotional power and sixteen Preludes of 
Chopin from Op. 28. It is this master 
whom Mr. Buhlig interprets in the most 
satisfactory manner. Each was a gem. 
Nos. 3 and 8 weré notable for the exquisite 
singing quality of the tone, No. 11, 
though so short was a perfect study of 
fierce excitement, while No. 12 was finely 
noble, broad and dignified. 


——:0:— 
On 28th November a vocal and two 
piano recitals was given by Miss Alice 
Venning, Madame Lily Henkel and Herr 
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Fritz von Boss. Much of the music had 
not before been heard in England. The 
pianoforte duets were rendered with great 
delicacy of feeling. Worthy of special 
mention was Carl Reinecke’s “La belle 
Griselides,” a work which was admirably 
suited to exhibit the talent of the com- 
poser. Miss Alice Venning sang with 
true musicianly feeling. Nothing could 
have been more charming than her render- 
ing of Graham Peel’s “Spring Song” and 
her undoubted power rose to its height in 
“Blow, blow, thou winter wind” and in 
Sinding’s “ Liebst.” 

It was unfortunate that Miss Cicely 
Trask should have been suffering from a 
severe cold on the occasion of her vocal 
recital at the Salle Erard on Wednesday, 
November 29th. Under the circumstances 
she was quite incapable of doing justice 
to the programme she had arranged, but 
in spite of the fact that she was singing 
under great disadvantages, she made it 
plain that her interpretations were both 
intelligent and pleasing. ‘Che faro,” 
lacked fire and emotion, but “ Wodmung” 
(R. Franz) and several songs by Olga 
Racster, were given with charm of manner 
and good musical feeling. “Wandest ihr 
Wolken” and “Lullaby” (words by 
Christina Rosetti) were particularly 
charming, the latter being encored. Later 
“Voici Noél” (old French) was well ren- 
dered. 

—:0:—- 


Mr. W. E. Whitehouse discoursed sweet 
music from his ’cello, an old Swedish 
melody (Lindflau) and “A |’Hongroise” 
(Adolphe Fischer) with exquisite delicacy 
of tone and sentiment and later his own 
“Introduction and Perpetuo,” a truly de- 
lightful piece of work both in composition 
and execution. He was encored with en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr. Dalhousie Young played piano 
solos by Mendelssohn and Schumann and 
the Misses Wadman, two amateur pupils 
of Miss Trask, sang duets by Brahms and 
Rubinstein. They looked charmingly 
pretty and were encored. 


Miss Helen Egerton gave her first 
violin recital on November 30th at Bech- 
stein Hall, assisted by Mr. Donald 
Francis Tovey and Mr. J. Campbell 
McInnes. Miss Egerton’s execution is 





fairly good so is her tone at times, but her 
high notes are uncertain. She was heard 
to best advantage in the third movement 
of Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in B minor, Op. 
61, for which she was encored, but did not 
respond. Wieniawski’s “Faust” Fantasia 
she played with taste. Her bowing is 
good. She was also heard in a Bach 
Sonata (A major) with Mr. Donald 
Francis Tovey, and in a Romance in A 
minor (Max Bruch), and Hungarian 
Dance, D minor (Brahms-Joachim). For 
a first appearance the performance was an 
the whole satisfactory, and Miss Egerton 
shows promise. Mr. Donald Tovey gave 
a Rondo and Capriccio of Beethoven and 
a Mazurka and Impromptu of Chopin 
with taste-and execution, and Mr. McInnes 
sang songs by Brahms, Bruneau and 
Lidgly in a satisfactory manner. 
—_—0i— 

The Scotch Concert at Queen’s Hall on 
the 28th was, as usual, a scene of un- 
bounded enthusiasm. The Glasgow Se- 
lect Choir, under the direction of Mr. Mil- 
lar Craig, sang several part-songs in a 
highly creditable and artistic manner. 
“Scots wha hae” and “ Macgregor’s 
Gathering” were finely dramatic, while 
the humorous side had full play in “The 
Barring o’ the Door” and “The Auld 
Man.” Mr. Herbert Cross accompanied 
and Mr. Craig is to be congratulated on 
the excellent effect produced. The Gaelic 
tenor, Mr. Robert McCleod, was heard in 
“The Kail Brose of Auld Scotland,” in 
Gaelic songs and in a duet with Miss 
Iona Robertson. This was very pretty. 
Miss Robertson was heard to best advan- 
tage in “The Standard on the Braes o’ 
Mar,” but she lacks repose of manner. 
Miss Elsie Nicholl gave a very good and 
effective rendering of “Wi a Hundred 
Pipers.” Mr. James Scott Skinner played 
violin solos (arranged by himself from 
national airs) with great spirit and feeling. 
Miss Carmen Hill sang “Annie Laurie” 
with artistic taste and feeling, and Miss 
Edith Miller gave a dramatic and notably 
artistic rendering of “Auld Robin Gray.” 
The boy pipers and the boy dancers 
earned well deserved honours. Every- 
thing was encored, but the hit of the even- 
ing was made by Miss Mary Dickson 
(vice Miss Maud Darymple, indisposed) 
who gave “I’m Ower Young to Marry 
Yet” with such consummate art that the 
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house rose and shouted, and her encore, | 


“T’m Glad my Hairt’s my Ain,” being no 
less excellent, she was perforce compelled 
by the unremitting clamours of a de- 
lighted audience to accept a double en- 
core, when she gave “We're a Noddin” 
with equal merit. Another lady filled 
Miss Darymple’s place in the first part 
and sang “On the Banks of Allen 
Waters” with taste and feeling, but I 
could not catch her name when announced 
from the platform. 


—<— 30 :—— 


The last of Mrs. Tobias Matthay’s dra- 
matic recitals took place at Steinway Hall 
on December 2nd. As before she was at 
her best in the humorous selections, but 
she gave a fine rendering of the “ Ballade 
du Déserpéré” (Murger), with Bemberg’s 
music, taking both voice and recitation. 
It was not quite dramatic enough at the 
finish, but was full of charm and _ power. 
“Magdalen” (Kingsley), was well given 
and “L’Envoi,” of Kipling, full of sub- 
tlety. “Knee-Deep in June” (Whitcombe 
Riley) though less interesting was a clever 
piece of work, but the most satisfactory 
items were “ The Butterfly that Stamped ” 
(Kipling) of which not a point was lost, 
and “ The Finding of the Princess” (Ken- 
neth Graham). Two of the “Poems of 
Childhood ” (Eugene Field) were the same 
as at the last recital and equally good, 
but the third of the group was partially 
inaudible at the back of the hall, which 
broke the thread. But even where Mrs. 
Matthay fails to satisfy, her personality is 
so striking that she never fails to interest 
both by her freedom of picturesque ges- 
ture and the exquisite modulations of her 
beautiful voice. 

—-:0:— 

At the last of his four recitals Mr. 
Buhlig played Brahms, Bach and Beet- 
hoven. The Bach Passacaglia in C minor 
was brilliant but cold, and the tone a trifle 
hard. “Choral Vorspiele” for the organ, 
transcribed for the piano by Busoni, was 
full of expression, and Mr. Buhlig once 
again showed his complete comprehension 
of the Brahms atmosphere. The “ Appas- 
sionata” Sonata of Beethoven carried me 
away by its brilliant emotionalism. It 
was impossible to criticise, and the house 
cheered to the echo. It was a magnificent 
performance. Scarcely less interesting or 
beautiful was his rendering of “ Variation 
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and Fugue on a Theme of Handel” 
(Brahms), and three Intermezzos by the 
same composer were characteristic in their 
delicate treatment and tender feeling. The 
programme closed with Rhapsody in E 
flat major, a noble and dignified render- 
ing of which brought the interesting even- 
ing to a close. Mr. Buhlig will be heard 
at the Philharmonic during the forth- 
coming season. 
——:0:—— 

The Norah Clench quartet will give a 
series of six chamber music concerts at 
Bechstein Hall during the months of Feb- 
ruary, March and April. They will be as- 
sisted by Miss Fanny Davies, Mr. Percy 
Grainger, Herr von Zur Muehlen,. Mr. 
Plunket Greene and other artists. The 
programmes will be of a specially interest- 
ing character, and will include the Brahms 
clarinet Quintet, Stanford’s pianoforte 
Quintet, Beethoven’s “Grosse Fugue” 
Quartet, Josef Holbrcoke’s Quintet for 
horn and strings, and string quartets by 
Hugo Wolf, Débussy, etc. 

—:0:— 

Miss Nellie Levey and Mr. Sivey Levey 
gave a musical afternoon at their flat in 
Hyde Park Mansions on Saturday, De- 
cember goth. A pleasant programme was 
carried out by Miss Florence Bayley, . 
whose harp solos were cf unusual merit 
and full of a delicate grace; Miss Rosa 
leo, who sang a couple of French songs 
with a brilliancy and verve that was 
wholly delightful ; Miss Nellie Levey sang 
several Spanish and French airs to the 
accompaniment of her guitar with an in- 
imitabl2 and very enviable charm. It 15 
difficult to say which song pleased best as 
each was given with an absolutely artistic 
finish; Mr. Sivey Levey gave some recita- 
tions. One called “ Mentalisip,” by Victer 
Segno, is of a very remarkable character 
and reminds one of Clifford Harrison's 
great triumph, Flamarion’s “ Visible Un:- 
verse.” Mr. [Levey is undoubtedly the 
only reciter at the present moment who 
can be compared to that superb artist. At 
the piano, he recited Longfellow’s “San- 
dalphon” in what can only be described as 
a brilliantly poetic manner. The music, 
which is his own composition, is suitable 
and very beautiful. He also gave a new 
version of “ The Fox and the Raven” with 
great humour and sang a humorous song 
of his own composing. V. D. 
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Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
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Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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“TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
py JOHN BROADHOUSE., 











WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 


In ex lanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in full for the first time” the 
Publisher desires it to be understood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 
him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial trauslation. He has substituted the present 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 
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ICHMOND'S VIOLIN POLISH. Specially 
prepared to clean violins without injuring the 
varnish, taking away all resin and dust from the belly, 
which stops the vibration and interferes with the tone. 
Gives the varnish a fine polish and keeps it in its 
original condition. Also for the wood of the bow, 
the bridge, fingerboard and strings. Violins not in use Lyric Album (5 pieces) 
should be cleaned at intervals to preserve the varnish. 
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. Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says ‘I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 

Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ** While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear,” 


ViOLUN 


oo , 









All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 

. ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 
/ BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
\ ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
--<— > in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectus‘free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticinconstruction 


PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 


Sore AGENT FoR GREAT Britain AND 
COLONIES. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 


9 
BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC. 

The production of the Premier Strings is the result of @ 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E’’ will bear pulling up to ‘* A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 
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Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


FY pgapentrase PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
pt announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





ATALOGUE, No. 23, of Music and Musical 
Literature Ancient and Modern Second-hand, 
including many items of the String Class, free on 
application.—W. Harold & Co., 1, Clark's Buildings, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 


is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNI RY 


ScHOOLS OR PrivaTE PupPIiLs. 


Distance no object. 





Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 
ExaMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 


Appress c/o “ THe VIOLIN TIMEs.” 











Sold at 1/4 each 


Price 4/- each. 


ORIGINAL DUETS 


For 2 Violins with Piano Accomp. ad /:b. 
(May be also played as duets for Violin and Piano). 
COMPOSED BY 


WILLIAM A. BETTRIDGE 
(R.N. Band, Devonport.) 





. Romance (The Tryst). 
Polonaise (Hilda). 

. Swiss Serenade (On the Alps). 

. Cradle Song (Sweet Dreams). 
Serenade (Loving Hearts). 

. Gavotte (Childhood). 


Aut WN 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be r-turned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - - - : - - 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) - 38. od. 


Publisher, Wm. Regves, 83, Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C. 
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TIVADAR NACHEZ. 


Tuts brilliant violin virtuoso is a Hungar- 
ian by birth being born at Pesth in 1859. 
He studied under Sabatil at Pesth, Joachim 
at Berlin and Leonard at Paris, afterwards 
establishing himself at Paris, making tours 
on the Continent and finally coming to 
London, where he was eminently success- 
ful. After further Continental tours he 
settled (1889) in London as concert player 
and composer. He is without doubt a 
violinist of the first rank having an aston- 
ishing technique, a perfectly beautiful 
ideal tone and a complete mastery of the 
art of phrasing. Amongst his various 
compositions are the following: 2 Con- 
certos for violin and orchestra, 2 Hungar- 
ian Rhapsodies and 4 Hungarian Dances, 
2 Romances and various minor pieces for 
violin with orchestra, etc. He gives a 
recital on January 30 at Bechstein Hall. 
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MR. SPENCER DYKE. 

‘EVERY additional hearing of Mr. Dyke 
increases the feeling that in him the 
modern school of British violinists pos- 
sesses a representative artist who is deeply 
imbued with the traditions of those great 
violinists who, like Dr. Joachim, stand 
for all that is lofty, sincere and noble in 
Art against the tricks and showy hollow- 
ness of mere virtuosity.” 

So says a recent journal in criticising 
Mr. Spencer Dyke's rendering of the 
Saint Saéns'’ Concerto in B minor. 

Porn im t88o at St. Austell -a quaint 
old Cornish town -Mr. Dyke started the 
violin at the early age of 6 years and on 
his parents going to Ply mouth, he was en- 
trusted to the hands of Mr. John Pardew, 
who is responsible for more than one pupil 
who has added laurels to himself and to 
the West Country. So rapidly did he 
progress that when only 10 years eld he 
gained the silver medal, which at the time 
was open for competition to all violinists 
in the United Kingdom under the age of 
18 years. The medi al was presented to him 
by the late Duke of Edinburgh, who ex- 
pressed his keen appreciation of his play- 
ing and to the time of his lamented 
death took the createst interest in the 
artist's career. 

When 17 he won the Dove Scholarship 
inopen competition at the Royal Academy 
of Music and was placed under the well- 
known teacher, Mr. [lans Wessely. 

Having gained the two remaining violin 
prizes the Sazvret and the R.A.M. Club 
Prize -he was granted another year's 
scholarship and after acting as sub-Pro- 
fessor for some time, he left in 1901 and 
was created an Associate in the following 
year. ; 

Success followed on his heels and he at 
once became a prominent figure at the 
Promenade Concerts and London Ballad 
Concerts, besides being «a member of the 
firmly-established \W essely Quartet. 

His return to the West Country——which 
he occasionally visits is always greeted 
with great enthusiasm and to quote from 
a cutting from the “Western Morning 
News,” “The Plymouth public will always 
flock in their thousands to hear Mr. 
Spencer Dyke, who not so many years ago 
was one of themselves and cf whom they 
are now exultantly proud.” 


TIMES. 


In these crowded days no little senile 
is due to this artist who has made such a 
firm stand and reputation amongst his 
fellow violinists. ou. me. 





PAGANINI. 
THE WONDERFUL MAN ON THE G STRING. 
By C. A. Ehrenfechter. 


PAGANINI was born at Genoa on the 18th 
February, 1784. His father was a_ not 
particularly well-to-do tradesman, who 
passionately fond of music practised it 
according to his small talents with much 
gratification. Soon he recognised — his 
son's natural gifts and taught him the 
elementary steps on the violin. He was a 
hard and severe man who forced the boy 
the whole day long to his violin, and if 
he did not appear to him sufficiently in- 
dustricus he stimulated his efforts by 
hunger. 

When nine years of age the young vir- 
tuoso appeared for the first time in public 
in a concert in his native town, Genoa, re- 
ceiving storms of applause from an en- 
thusiastic audience. After having received 
instruction by Rollo, the celebrated violin- 
ist, at Parma, and in composition from 
Ghivetti, subsequently pursuing assidu- 
ously his studies for some time in solitary 
retirement in Genoa, he went when only 
15 years of age on a concert tour on his 
own account, travelling continually about 
Italy for twenty-two years, at the same 
time always improving his wonderful 
technique. For some years then he held 
an appointment at the Court of Lucca. 
But now the passions awoke in the fiery 
young Italian. He became dissipated. 
He gave himself up to women and gam- 
bling, injuring thereby his health besides 
getting often in the sorest need and 
trouble. When he appeared in Germany 
he had become a decent, and very econ- 
omical man. From his arrival in Vienna 
dates his world wide fame. And now he 
travelled through all Germany, France, 
England, Spain, Poland, etc. returning 
after an absence of ten years to Italy in 
the summer of 1834, crowned with fame 
and laden with riches, residing hence- 
forth alternately in Genoa, Milan or near 
Parma. After a subsequent short visit to 
Paris where, owing to his already broken 
health, he was unable to appear in public, 
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he hastened to return by sea to Genoa in 
order to recover. Vain hope! Nice was 
destined to be his last resting-place. His 
complaint, consumption made there rapid 
progress. His voice failed, his strength 
left him altogether. On his last eve he 
seemed more quiet than generally ; he had 
slept a little; when he awoke he let the 
curtain be drawn in order to watch the 
moon which was rising in full splendour 
on the pure southern sky. Once more his 
senses were revived by this view; with 
difficulty he grasped his violin, the faith- 
ful companion on his travels, and with his 
last tones he sent his last sighs to heaven. 

The great master died on 27th May, 
1840, in the fifty-sixth year of his life. 

With the death of this extraordinary 
man, everything was not at an end. [le 
was an Italian and a Roman Catholic. 
Ife believed in God, but not in the priests. 
He was fond of visiting Churches and 
Domes in order to admire the divine 
masterworks of architects, sculptors, 
painters, or the religious music creations 
of the old Italian a.o. composers ; regarding 
the church ceremonies themselves he held 
views in common with the whole en- 
lightened world. Rumours of this may 
have reached the ears of the humanity 
loving Catholic-Christian priesthood ; for, 
the very christian Archbishop of Nice 
interdicted his burial in consecrated 
ground. It was only after many futile 
entreaties on the part of his son and his 
friends that at last permission for a 
Christian interment arrived from Rome. 

Paganini left to his legitimately 
adopted son, named Achilles, a fortune of 
two millions, and to his two sisters, lega- 
cies from fifty to sixty thousand francs, 
but to the mother of his son, the singer 
Antonia Bianchi of Como, a life rente 
only of twelve hundred francs. Besides 
this he left a collection of the most 
precious string instruments by Guar- 
nerius, Amati, Stradivarius, etc., the latter 
the only instrument on which he played 
in his concerts, and which he bequeathed 
to his native town, Genoa, since he did not 
wish that another artist should possess it 
after him. According to another version, 
however, he left it to Ernst. 

In addition to his constitutional weak- 
ness and almost constant bodily ailments 
he was persecuted by the most infamous 
calumnies of the many who envied his 
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success and fame. They went so far as 
to accuse him of actual crimes. In his 
youth he was said to have been the as- 
sociate of bandits; his wife he was. de- 
clared to have murdered in an attack of 
mad jealousy, and after having proved 
that he never was married, to have killed 
his mistress. Aye, some went so far as 
to assert that in consequence of these 
crimes he spent many years in chains on 
the galleys, to which was to be attributed 
his unsteady, staggering walk; others let 
him endure long imprisonment in which 
by-and-bye one string after another gave 
way, leaving finally only the fourth, which 
necessarily accounted for his astonishing 
proficiency on the G string. Prominent 
in the invention of such like stories 
stood the as pioneer of civilization march- 
ing Paris. Fetis said: “There exists in 
this city a considerable portion of the in- 
habitants that lives by the wickedness 
which it commits and by the good which it 
prevents.” Even in his native country 
where oranges glow and priests and bandits 
bloom, may seriously maintained that he, 
under a bond with the devil gave up his 
salvation in the other world in exchange 
for his teaching him this magic art. 

All these myths were, after Paganini’s 
death, found to have been nothing else 
but scandalous inventions or the creations 
of foolish superstition, nevertheless during 
his life-time many believed them to be 
true—dear mankind ever seems more ready 
to believe the bad than the good, especi- 
ally when it concerns great, celebrated or 
otherwise, fortunate people! 

Of Paganini’s character and private life 
little or nothing was known until when 
starting on his foreign tours he choose a 
travelling companion who, at the same 
time was to act as his agent. One of 
these, a literary man of Hanover, named 
George Harrys, for a considerable period 
kept a careful diary giving interesting 
insights into Paganini’s habits and 
peculiarities. 

Artists as a rule are great lovers of 
nature. Herr Paganini proved an excep- 
tion. He might on his travels pass through 
the most lovely country, drive past the 
most beautiful villas and castles, the most 
romantic scenery; he took no notice of it, 
all this had no charm for him. When not 
in conversation, he thought of his art, his 
compositions, or fell into melancholy 
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reverie. Nor could he look around him, 
since he, constantly shivering, kept his car- 
riage closely shut up. Afraid of the 
slightest breath of air, Paganimi sat by 
ninety degrees heat wrapt up in his fur, 
squatting in a corner of his closed coach, 
scarcely ever permitting his companion to 
air now and then the side on which he sat. 
He constantly abused the German climate, 
to which he ascribed a good part of his 
bodily ailings, though he had already 
brought them with him from Italy. Many- 
times he said to Hi UTYS, when wrapping 
himself in his fur: “This is a capital 
piece of furniture in Germany, without 
which one cannot travel, even in the midst 
of summer.” Remarkable it is, therefore, 
that in his room he liked best to sit 
between open doors and windows, what 
he called, “taking an air-bath.” The fre- 
quent colds which he contracted hereby 
most contributed to aggravate his malady. 

In common with all delicate people, 
Paganini was fond of sleep; in his travel- 
ling coach he often slept for two hours in 
succession and this three times a day. 
Then on awaking he was cheerful, talia- 
tive, even in the humour for a jest. 


Arrived at a station he would remain in) 


his coach or promenade whilst the horses 
were changed and fed, but he never 
entered an inn or posting-house before 
having arrived at his final destination. 

His luggage caused him little trouble. 
What was most precious to him, his instru- 
ment, lay in a shabby and much worn case 
in which he stored at the same time, his 
money box, a few jewels, and some fine 
linen. A journeyman easily could have 
carried his whole wardrobe in his knap- 
sack. The bulk of his papers, more im- 
portant than those of many a travelling 
man of business, were locked in a red little 
book. This, tho’ only consisting of 
about twenty loose leaflets, contained, 
nevertheless, the result of all his busmess 
transactions since he had left Italy. But 
these were .hieroglyphics which none but 
himself could unriddle. Everything was 
thrown together in topsy-turvey fashion : 
Vienna, Carlsruhe, Frankfort, Leipsic, 
receipts and expenses, post-horses and 
concert-tickets, etc. and yet he found him- 
self admirably in this labyrinth, and 
seldom erred in a calculation to his dis- 
advantage, altho’ quite inexperienced in 
keeping accounts. 


(To be concluded.) 





EAR TRAINING FOR VIOLIN STUDENTS. 
By George Lehmann (The Etude.) 


IN teaching materials for the study of the 
violin, there is a dearth of matter for the 
training of the ear. So thoroughly is it 
lacking that one without experience in 
studying or teaching the instrument would 
surmise that students must be invariably 
born with an appreciation of the diatonic 
scale and the ability to establish intervals 
at first command. However perfectly 
the measurements of his instruments may 
coincide with the dimensions of his fingers, 
the violinist enjoys nearly as much free- 
dom in fixing the pitch of:a tone as when 

using his voice withgut accompaniment. 
The average violin student of little ad- 
vancement plays out of tune in a manner 
calculated to make martyrs of the older 
members of his household, because of his 
ignorance of a fundamental principle of 
practice—that of proving note against 
note. The object lesson presented by the 
piano tuner should cause the student and 
young teacher to reflect upon the loose and 
unsure character of his method of practice. 
I have frequently observed the work of 


piano tuners, some of whom had grown 
gray in the business and never have I seen 
one of them trust his ear to'the fixation of 
a single note or remove his wrench from 
a string until he had submitted the note to 
a standard of comparison and so proved 


its correctness. Despite the force of this 
example, we see many a violin teacher 
expecting young students with unde- 
veloped ears to fix, arbitrarily and cor- 
rectly, the pitch of tone after tone to the 
extent of dozens and even, hundreds in 
the course of a lesson. 

In no two students is the degree of aural 
acuteness the same any more than is the 
formation of the outer ear or any other 
specia! sense or feature. While it is diff- 
cult to say just what degree of apprecia- 
tion of pitch and tone quality characterizes 
the normal ear, | have cbserved that the 
average ear, even in early childhood, is 
capable of appreciating perfect intervals 
anywhere within the range of human 
voices and, being given one fixed or sus- 
tained tone, is capable of bringing another 
tone into perfect concord with it in a space 
of time varying from three to ten seconds. 
It is capable, moreover, of appreciating the 
more difficult intervals of the third and 
sixth and of bringing these into such just 
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consonance as to 6 paella ile differential 
tones within the space of a minute. In 
view of this ascertained average of acute- 
ness in the untrained ear, and of the fact 
that it is possible to sound every interval 
within the octave cn two strings of the 
violin without shifting the hand from the 
first position, it would seem that the 
amount of conscientious patience and 
foresight common to most teachers of the 
violin is considerably less than is the capa- 
city for development amongst the young 
people entrusted to their care. 

The violin, by reason of its extreme 
mobility and sustaining power, presents 
opportunites for eartraining far beyond 
those of any other instrument; and it is 
hard to see why these opportunities should 
not be improved as soon as the pupil has 
learned the relative positions of parts and 
can draw the whole bow properly across 
the open strings. It is just at this point 


that the road of professional practice 
forks—one route pursues the immediate 
attainment of melody, however rough and 
bitter the result; the other aims at the 
development of a sense of relative pitch, 
an appreciation of simple combinations of 
tones and the production of a full, solid 


tone before infusing the work with the 
essence of music—the emotional element- 
by means of melodies. It is the first of 
these routes that is most commonly fol- 
lowed, thanks to the American impatience 
for results. The second is apt to be un- 
heeded and its ways avoided until it is 
impossible to use them without either en- 
countering resentment and apathy in the 
pupil or fear of acknowledging error on 
the part of the teacher, who prefers to go 
on enduring falsities in intonation as cone 
who, having told an apparently harmless 
falsehood, must eventually confess cr go 
on inventing lie upon lie to bolster it up. 

It will be objected by some that the 
course here advocated is not in accordance 
with the most natural course of educa- 
tion—from experience to generalization ; 
from empiricism to science; from the con- 
crete to the abstract; that, like educators 
of the past, 1 am advising the abolition of 
that good old sugar- teat of “ simple but 
interesting little melodies” in order to 
cram the ‘philosophy of practice down the 
throats of babes and sucklings. 

To the beginner in violin playing, the 
teacher stands in the same relation as does 





nature to the infant who is to express him- 
self, some day, in speech. Nature endows 
the youngster with the capacity for tone- 
production and the first tone he produces 
is generally noticeable in point of fulness 
and uniformity of character. He gets 
this tone well practiced and thoroughly at 
command before he begins to vary his yell 
in accordance with his new and varying 
sensations. In the course of time, he 
learns a word, and then another and still 
more words, but it is a far cry from the 
first installation of a set of vocal chords to 
the utterance of coherent speech in poetic 
measures. Is it not a bit illogical to ex- 
pect a baby of the viclin with both ear and 
rhythmic sense untrained, to utter a musi- 
cal sentence by means of the most artificial 
and difficult of instruments? This is 
what is commonly attempted in a matter 
of days after the violin is first placed in 
his hands. 

It would seem that the lesson taught by 
nature is that first in order comes the pro- 
duction of one simple, solid tone with the 
whole bow as with the whole breath; next, 
the study of individual sounds of varying 
pitch until the place and character of each 
in turn is learned through comparison 
with other tones which are fixed and serve 
as standards of comparison, as do the 
fixed forms of pronunciation in adults to 
the growing child. And finally, after 
having learned a vastly greater number of 
sounds than are necessary for the expres- 
sion of thousands of ideas, then, and not 
until then, should the first attempt be 
made to form them in the order and 
manner necessary for a pure, clean-cut 
musical sentence. 

I have indicated the fork in the road at 
the point where, having learned the posi- 
tions of parts and the whole bow stroke, 
the pupil is about to begin placing both 
bow and fingers upon the strings. Just 
here, instead of putting down a finger, let 
us teach the bow to travel upon two strings 
with uniform speed and pressure. Next, 
as the unison and octave are the most 
easily appreciable intervals, let us devise 
an exercise in which the open D and A are 
made to alternate with the unison, E open 
and E and A, and one in which the open 
D and A are made to alternate with the 
octave : D-open and D 3rd finger. 
Next, as the pupil’s ear has already 
become accustomed to the perfect fifth, 
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let him learn — the salle fourth 
by alternating open A and E with B ist 
finger and E open. When these exercises 
have been taken upon every pair of 
strings, introduce the major third by 
alternating the unison A 4 and A cpen 
with A 4 ‘and C -sharp 2. Having copied 
this upon the remaining pairs of strings, 
the pupil may be introduced to exercises 
of such nature as the first section of 
Schradieck’s “Technical Exercises.” [le 
is prepared to prove every note in them. 

As a next step in ear-training, introduce 
the minor sixth through alternating cpen 
D and A with open D and B-flat Ist. 
When this has been transposed, the minor 
third may be studied by alternating D 
open and A open with F-sharp 2 and A 
open ; and the diminished fifth by alter 
nating A open and E open with A-sharp 
1 and E open. 

(To be continued.) 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
A RECENT issue of the “ Allgemeine Musik- 
Zeitung” contains the interesting news 
that a collection of valuable effects left by 
Paganini, the violin virtuoso, and now in 
the possession of the three Barons Paga- 
nini, of Parma, are to be sold by auction 
in London during the next season, the 
reserve price being 250,000 francs. The 
most precious items of the lot are: 

The first violin, Paganini’s, on which he 
learned as a child. 

A mandoline on which previous to turn- 
ing fiddler he gave public performances. 

A. variety of manuscripts, including 
those of the three violin Concertos. 

His large travelling coach in which he 
rode on his tours, being still in sound con 
dition. 

All the diamond ornaments, et 
ceived from the various rulers 

Lastly, the most mteresting and pro- 
bably the most valuable article, being a 
gold-framed glass medallion which Paga 
nini, when in Paris, received from the Em 
press Maria Louise, containing hair of the 
Empress, Napoleon, his sen, ‘the Duke of 
Reichstadt, cut off by the Empress herself 
in Paganini’s presence. 

The collection will not be allowed to be 
divided, but must be bought in one lot. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. E. Kocu, Avtenrown, Pa.—J. J. Gilbert's 
address is New Priestgate, Peterborough Eng- 
an 
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OBITUARY. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. 
John Day on November 4th. This accom- 
plished viclinist and violin maker was 
born in London on March 7th, 1830, and 
first appeared when eight years of age, 
accompanied by his sister, the talented 
pianist. He became a pupil of De Beriot 
in 1843, and two years later he played 
De Beriot’s second Concerto at the Phil- 
harmonic Concert. He also appeared as 
soloist at the Norwich and Birmingham 
Festivals. He entered the Queen’s private 
band in 1847, and played as soloist to 
Queen Victoria for eo years. He was 
organist at Old and New Upton Church 
in turn, also at All Saints, Fulham. 
During the last forty-five years he has 
made a study of violin making, and pro- 
duced marvellous copies of the old mas- 
ters, which have been prcnounced by ex- 
perts to be equal to the originals in beauty 
and tone. As a personal friend, Dr. John 
Day was highly instructive and interest- 
ing, abounding in witty humour. Above 
all, he was an earnest, consistent Christian, 
full of kindness and sympathy, and an 
ornament to his profession. A. M. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Leeds:—-The second Musical on of the 
series was given in the Town Hall on Tuesday 
evening, November 28. Miss Ethel Beningfield, 
the solo ‘cellist, played a ‘‘ Concerto in A minor 
and an ‘Andante and Allegro’’ by Golterman, 
and exhibited good technique and style. She 
joined Mr. F. Sant-Angelo in two duets by 
Chopin and Rubinstein, for ’cello and piano. 
Mr. Sant-Angelo also played ‘Caprice sur les 
airs de Ballet d’Alceste’’ (Gluck-Saint-Saéns) 
in his usual artistic manner. Mme. Norma 
Romano was in excellent voice, and her singing 
of Verdi’s ‘‘ Ah! fors é lui,’? Mozart’s ‘‘ Deh 
Vieni” and Puceini’s ‘ Preghiera di Tosca”’ 
were very pleasing. Mr. Whitney Tew sang 
Liza Lebmann’s Song-Cycle, ‘‘ In Memoriam,” 
Gounod’s ‘‘She Alone Charmeth my Sadness ”’ 
and three songs by Elgar, Foote and Léhr very 
effectively, and Mr. J. B. Crossley, the elocu- 
tionist, proved his exceptional ability in reciting 

‘The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire ”’ 
(1571) by Jean Ingelow ; it had a hy acceptable 
inusical accompaniment by Mr. F. Sant-Angelo. 
Mr. Crossley also gave vatelelinns by C. S. Cul- 
verly, Charles Kingsley and Eugene Field. 

One of the best concerts ever heard in Leeds 
was given in the Town Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing, November 29. From the very first note to 
the last the vast audience were entranced ; there 
were seven numbers in the programme, and all 
was good music. The concert opened with the 

** Coriolanus ”’ Overture by Beethoven; then 
followed Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll’’; Intro- 
duction and Liebestod from ‘Tristan und 
Isolde,’’ Choruses from ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,’ 
Act “Trauermarsch”’? _‘‘ Gotterdiim- 
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merung,’’ Herald and Male Voice Chorus of 
Vassals, ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’? Act Il., Scene III. and 
Beethoven’s Symphony in KE flat, No. 3, 
‘* Eroica.”? Truly, a great programme. Dr. 
Hans Richter conducted the whole programme 
from memory, and most finished slagtne: was 
displayed by the Hallé Orchestra. 
Liverpool.—The second Ladies’ Concert of 
the Liverpool Orchestral Society on Satur- 
day evening, December 2, was’ rendered 
peculiarly interesting by the presence of 
Jan Sibelius, of Helsingfors, whose _ First 
Symphony and tone-poem, ‘‘ Finlandia,’’ were 
again submitted. These two items had been 
prepared for the final concert of last season, 
when Sibelius was expected to visit Eng- 
land, but the political troubles in Finland 
prevented this and necessitated a postponement ; 
a fact, however, that may, after ‘all not have 
been a disadvantage as far as the orchestra was 
concerned. At all events, the traces of unfami- 
liarity noticed on the last occasion had entirely 
disappeared under the personal influence of the 
composer, who conducted with manifest appre- 
ciation of the forces at his command. I must 
confess that 1 was not particularly struck by the 
Symphony last season, but must revise that de- 
cision on a second experience. Of course, the 
individuality of the composer had much to do 
with inspiring the members of the band to do 
their utmost; but certain it is that a work of 
great force and originality exists in Sibelius’ 
Symphony in K minor. The scoring is ingenious, 
the fancy exuberant and it is energetic to a 
degree. Sibelius is an able conductor, if at 
times somewhat vehement, but that he is in 
deadly earnest is clearly obvious. I was much 
struck by the first movement, which seems to 
me to strike a deeper note of originality than 
the other three, although the Scherzo must be 
regarded as an uncommon conception, if some- 
what bizarre in utterance. The ‘ Finlandia” 
Fantasia was re-demanded and repeated, but it 
cannot be named in the same day with the Sym- 
phony, and, indeed, no such distinction is 
claimed for it. From Mr. Ernest Newman (who, 
by the way, was an interested auditor on behalf 
of ‘‘The Manchester Guardian’’) we learn that 
‘‘ Jan Sibelius was born at Tavastehus in Fin- 
land, December 8, 1865. He studied at the Hel- 
singfors Musical Institute, and later with 
Becker and Goldmark. Since 1893 he has taught 
at the Musical Institute and the Orchestral 
School in Helsingfors. He was the composer of 
the first Finnish opera, ‘Tornissa Olija Impi,’ 
produced at He'singfors in 1896. His other 
compositions include two symphonies, sundry 
symphonic poems (‘The Swan of Tuonela,’ 
‘Lemmin Kainen,’ ete.), and various songs and 
smaller works.’’ Judging from the calibre of 
his output up to the present it would appear 
that Sibelius is a composer to be reckoned with, 
but his works are not to be judged by ordinary 
standards. The apparently-rugged outlines do 
not appeal to the lay mind immediately, but 
that the music of the Finnish composer is worthy 
of serious attention must now be admitted with- 
out reserve. Dvorak’s bustling ‘‘Carnival’’ 
Overture commenced the concert, and Berlioz’s 
‘‘Hungarian March” acted as a_postludium, 
both being directed by Mr. Granville Bantock, 
who also superintended the accompaniments to 
Miss Amy Castles’ version of ‘‘Ernani! In- 
volami’’ and the Valse from ‘‘ Roméo et Juli- 
ette,’’ in which she delighted everybody. Her 





voice is a rich soprano, the upper register of 
which enables her to take the high C without 
apparent effort, and her intonation is sans re- 
proche. A slight nervousness marred her open- 
ing notes but she soon regained her equanimity, 
and rose to the occasion in excellent style. There 
can be no two opinions regarding the success of 
the Liverpool debut of Miss Castles, whose ap- 
pearance on the occasion was due to the unfor- 
tunate illness of Miss Muriel Foster, owing to 
nervous breakdown, which disability it is to be 
hoped will soon leave her. 


Winchester..-Mr, W. H. Doody is deserving 
of the heartiest congratulations upon the suc- 
cess of the concert which took place in St. John’s 
Rooms on Tuesday afternoon, November 2Ist. 
‘The arrangements for the performance had been 
entirely made by him, mad he had succeeded in 
securing the services of an array of talented 
artists, such as lovers of music in the city and 
neighbourhood seldom have the opportunity of 
hearing. It must have been highly gratifying 
to Mr. Doody to find that his efforts met with 
the appreciation of the public, there being a 
large and attentive audience, whose enthusiasm 
was aroused from the very commencement and 
did not abate until the end of the concert. First 
among the delights of the afternoon were the 
songs of Madame Blanche Marchesi, who is now 
touring under the direction of the Continental 
Touring Agency, whose company includes the 
following artists besides Mme. Marchesi : Miss 
Edith A’Vard (violin), Mr. Geo. H. Shapiro 
and Mr. Overton Moyle. A.M. Db 


_ REVIEWS. 

The marks placed after the pieces indicate the 
degree of difficulty, thus: (I.) méans quite ele- 
mentary; (II.) very easy; (III.) easy; (IV.) 
fairly easy, does not move .out of the first posi- 
tion; (V.) moderately difficult, does not go 
higher than the third position; (VI.) also of 
moderate difficulty, and only occasionally goes 
higher than the fifth position; (VII.) difficult ; 
(VIIL.) very difficult ; (LX.) still more difficult ; 
(X.) written for professionals only ; (X1.) written 
for artists only ; (XII.) written for virtuosi only. 





An Easy Course in Violin Tuition, by E. 
Polonaski, in continuation of review by Mr. 
Paul Stoeving, which appeared on pages 181 and 
182 of last issue, we i to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of the following letter : 

To I. Potonasxi, Esq. 

My dear Sir,—Allow me to offer you my sin- 
cere congratulations on your B I. Easy Course 
of Violin Tuition. The main difficulty with be- 
ginners is to interest them in their study. Now, 
your very first exercises are so pleasing to the 
ear, so charmingly harmonized, that the pupil 
will be very glad to enter into his work and 
pursue it with ambition. I certainly shall re- 
commend your work, wherever an opportunity 
presents itself. Your various compositions you 
have had the kindness to send me: Mazurka, 
Friithlingslied, Adagio, ete., etce., are splendid 
instructive pieces full of charming melody and 
I will certainly enrich my repertoire by some 
of them. 

Yours very sincerely, 


CARL KLEIN. 
London, December 18, 1905. 
To The Universal Edition (Ascherberg and 
Co.), the following beautifully printed works 
have been added : 
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Lento, for violin and piano ” Richard 
Strauss, is an effective piece worthy the reputa- 
tion of its composer. Whkey G minor. (V.-VE.) 

Noe Etudes: for violin alone, Op. 29, by May- 
ceder, The author of these exercises or studies 
Was at one time a great favourite in’ Vienna 
musical cireles and was looked upon as a fairly 
nolific Composer for his instrument. He left 
hind him 63 works, amongst them string quar- 
tets and Quintets, Methods, Mxercises, Con- 
certos, mostly watks that belens to the chamber 
music class, but in none of them did he achieve 
ov greater success than just a passing and local 
one. tle was a follower of Paganini, vet of a 
somewhat more earnest and less tricky char- 
acter. Of this his six Etudes give ample proof, 
and although practically forgotten, his Studies 
will undoubtedly iterest all earnestly inelined 
students, anxious to improve the technical facil- 
itv of the left hand. Mayseder was at one time 
the leader of the Viennese School of violin play- 
ing, Just as muc has Spohr was the acknowledged 

rreat Cassel master. Mavseder died in Vienna 
in November, 1868. He had several prominent 
yupils, amongst them Panofka, Wolff (not) Jo- 
wens Hofner, De Alma, and. of bai mot nits 
taken, Midhinee. ‘who was in turn the master of 
the late John Tiplady Carrodus. However that 
mav be, Birnhart) Molique preferred to call him 
self a pupil of Spohr, and von Wasielewski, in 
his admirable work, ‘* Die Violine and = ihre 
Meister,’ proves this fact bevond doubt. The 
“IX Ktudes before me are a splendid example of 
Mavyseder’s talent and may as regards difficulty 
be classed Vi. to VI 

Sie Sonatas for violin and piano, 
Carl Maria von Weber (1786-1826). The Somatas 
before me may better be called Sonatinas for 
some of them are written in only two movements, 
others contain three short movements. As 
dainty little drawing-room pieces they aroused 
my bovish enthusiasm and bean well remember 
the times when my old grandmother used to play 
them with me on the spinet. The six beautiful 
little tone-poems are well worthy the attention 
of concert-givers of old classical chamber muste. 
1 hardly need add that they are not difficult, 
vet they reguire playing to be effective. 

Rondo in G major for violin and pianoforte, 
hy L. van Beethoven (1770-1827) is another noble 
example of the great master’s earliest works: 
it will undoubtedly charm plaver and listener 
alike and may be recommended to the attention 
of the same class of concert- givers. (F¥.. toa V.) 


b. P. 


WORKS ON THE VIOLIN. 
Facts apout Fipp.es, Violins Oldand New. 
3y J. Broapuouse. Third Edition, 6d. 
TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE AND PRESERVA- 
TION’ OF THE VIOLIN AND ALL OTHER Bow 
INSTRUMENTS, together with an Account 
of the most celebrated makers and of the 
genuinecharacteristicscftheirlostruments, 
by J. A. Orro, with additions by J. Bishop. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

AvropioGRAPHy OF Louis Sponr. 2 volsin 1, 
thick Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (pub. 15s.) 

ViIoLin MANUFACTURE IN ITALY AND ITS 
German Oricin, by Dr. E. Scuepek, 
translated by W. E. Lawson. 8vo,sewed,Is. 
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NOTE ADDITIONS TO 
POPULAR & COPYRIGHT MUSIC. 


(Postage 4d. each.) (Postage 4d. each. 


>” WILLIAM REEVES, - 

83, CHARING CROSS ROAD W.C. 

VIOLIN AND FIANO. 
Series of 12 Pieces nies by A. Mullen 

Alla Marcia Beazley 
Cc ampbellsare Coming 317. Ben Boit 
British Grenadiers 312. Low Back'd Car 
Lifeonthe Ocean Wave 313 Sprig of Shillelagh 
Hearts of Oak 314. March from Norma 
Ivy Green 315. March,GuillaumTel 
Red, White and Blue 316. Lass O’ Gowrie 
Reflections ‘ aoe Beazley 
Reverie in E minor .,,, we W. Vinnicombe 


VIOLIN 
March St. Olave 


MANDOLINE AND 
Alice where art Thou? ... 
Belle of Chicago March 
Blue Danube Waltz. 
416. Cadet, Two Step sabe 
408. Corcoran Cadets March 
272. Donau Wellen Waltz 
139. Esmeralda (arr. by) sa 
414. Faust Waltz and Flower 

Song 
God _ bless 
Wales, 
Grenadier 
Hiawatha — 
Walk 
High School 
March 


ISSUED BY 


234. 
256. 
157- 
2538. 
259: 
260. 
261. 
149- 
234. 


170. F. James 


PIANO. 
274. 
407. 
406. 


J. P. Sousa 
Strauss 
Alard 

J. P. Sousa 
Tvanovici 
S. Osborne 


- ... Gounod 
Prince — of 
(arr. by) 

Guards March 
Calk 


157. 


332. 
277. 


201. 


S. Oshorne 
F. Burns 


Neil Moret 


Cadets 
: . Jd. P. Sousa 
Kathleen Mavourneen Crouch 
Killarney, arranged by S. Osborne 
Liberty Bell March .. we. PB. Sousa 
Manhattan Beach March J. P. Sousa 
Marche aux Flambeaux S. Clark 
March Past of the 
National Fencibles #. FP. 
March Past of the Rifle 
Regiment J. P. Sousa 
Minnehaha Cake W alk S. Osborne 
339. Nazareth, arranged by S. Osborne 
255. Oceana Schottische .. W. H. Stevens 
279. Over the Waves... Rosas 
409. Our Flirtation March... Sousa 
356. Salome (Intermezzo) Loraine 
325. Santiago Waltz Corbin 
412. Semper Fidelis March... Sousa 
340. Stephanie Gavotte, arr. S. Osborne 
323. Very Sweet Waltz T. Bonheur 
341. Village Blacksmith, ar- 
ranged by ... S. 
368. W ie Post. March 


— = 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


367. 
330. 
499. 
400. 
327. 
411. 


410. 
321. 


Sousa 


Osborne 
Sousa 





Price ONE SHILLING. 


HOW TO REPAIR VIOLINS 
AND OTHER 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
With Diagrams. 
ALFRED rp, COMMON. 
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Half * Sa ey of Music in England, by Ds. F, Hoseran, 8vo, cloth, -38, 6d. 
pub + 
Twelve Le=sons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and bs 
Teachers, by Grorcs-. E. Tuorp, er. 8vo, limp cloth, Ts. ak 


These Lessons are so written that you can, by studying them, master the fundamental ein 
the use of the Voice Without a Master. : ate sot principles employ 


T Twenty L ‘Lessons on the Deyclopment of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers, and y 
eachers, by Grorcre E. THorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 
This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, Elocutionists and Clergymena Practical. 
Knowledge of How to Futooa: and Develop the Voice’ 


Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Period to the Present, cr. 8vo, sewed, Ts. \ 

A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and all other 
Bow-Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers and of 
the genuine characteristics of :heir Instruments, by J. A. Orro, translated with Addi- 
tions and Illustrations, by sy Bisuop, 4th Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. % 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by Cuartes Govunop, translated by WinpEYsR 
Crank and J. T. Hudeanieae: er. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. es 

The Art of ‘Modula ating, Being a Series of Papers on Modulatjng at the Pianoiorte, with 
Sixty-two Musical Examples, 4 Henry C, BanisTER, cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. * 

Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Picgraphical and Anecdotal, with 
Account of the Violin and ly Violimists (Viou, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot Ole 
“Buil, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Theleat, aot. 
schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Farris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, and edition, I op 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, No<iurnes, etc.) and how they should 
be played, by J. Kxgczynsul, translated by Miss N. Janotus, and edited by UTHER. 

. LAND DARDS, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., "an &vo, cloth, 5s. 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Ronert ScHumann, translated, edited, 
and annotated by F, R. Ritter, Porernit-at of Robert Schumann, p hhotographed from a 
' Crayon by Bendemaun, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Fourt dition, 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d..- Second Edition. 

“‘Wagner—Beethoven, by Ricnarp Wacner, witn a Supplement: from. the Philosophical 
ie < of Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by B. DANNRBUTHER, second edition, CF. 49h 
vo cloth,6s,  -_ - 

Wagner as I Knew Him, by Frrpinanp PRABGER, 38. 6d. (pub. 78. 6d.) 
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ADVERTISEMENT: THE VIOLIN TiMES. BAN + 1gOb. 


The Beilin Institute of Musia 


The n 


Gr 


ext Fxaminations for Fellows, Licentiates, Associates 
wivates, Intermediary and three Junior Grades will 
he held in DECEMBER and JANUARY next. 


“or viCal 
THE HON. SECRETARY, LONDON 


dates and pariiculars address- 


\NSTITOTE OF MUSIC, 
2, SPENCER MANSIONS, QUEREN’S CLUB GARDENS, LONDON, W. 





























s please write f consti wd Syliabus, Representatives wanted. 
vie LIN SCALES AND ARPEGGI. 
lates preparing for all Examinations in connection with the 
ve and The Collece of Violinists, Ltd., eic. 
Frice FOUR SHILLINGS. 
CARY & CO., 2 
2S iin FoRD STREHT, LONDON, W. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
BoOVvK TI. fcontainine lessons land 2) 
First Series of 12 Violin Lessons 
WRITTEN IN DUET FORM 
Wor Private as weil as C'ass Tuition. 
E. POLONASKI 
Price 4d. not. Post Seee 5d. 
ADDRES 


2, SPENCER MANSIONS, , QUEEN'S 
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